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THE EASTERN QUESTION 
AND THE TANZIMAT ERA 


Hagop Barsoumian 


The Eastern Question 


B: the end of the seventeenth century, the Ottoman Empire had 

entered a period of military, economic, and administrative 
decline. As a consequence, the Turks were gradually forced out of the 
Balkans and the Near East. The recession of Turkish power created a 
political vacuum that European diplomacy tried to fill in an orderly 
fashion. However, in general, the European major powers rivaled each 
other and even entered into open conflict in their attempts to take 
advantage of or to fill the political gap created by the weakness of the 
Ottoman state. The Eastern Question, which essentially was this intri- 
cate European diplomatic problem, kept the powers preoccupied until 
the end of World War I. 


The Russian Advance 


Both Austria and Russia exploited Ottoman :nilitary debility. While 
Russia unremittingly pursued an aggressive policy vis-à-vis the Otto- 
man Empire, with a clearly perceived goal in mind, Austria, after an 
initial spurt of successful military campaigns at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, slackened and eventually ceased to confront its erstwhile 
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enemy. Beginning with Peter the Great, tsarist foreign policy was 
directed toward reaching first the shores of the Black Sea and then the 
“warm waters” of the Mediterranean. The turning point in Russian- 
Turkish relations was the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainarji, signed on July 10, 
1774. Not only did the treaty signal the beginning of Russia’s advance 
in the Black Sea region and the Balkans, but it established the right of 
Russia to intervene in Ottoman internal affairs on behalf of its coreli- 
gionist Orthodox Christians. This treaty set the tone for relations be- 
tween the two neighboring states until their dissolution by the end of 
World War I. 

Until the 1790s Russian advances in the Balkans, as well as in the 
Caucasus, were made in cooperation with the Habsburg Empire, the 
other great power in the region, and the support of Great Britain, while 
France and Prussia simply acquiesced. This unusual harmony in inter- 
national diplomacy ended when Prime Minister William Pitt the Youn- 
ger publicly stated that Russian expansion at the expense of the Ottoman 
Empire was contrary to British interests. Despite internal opposition 
deploring British support for the autocratic and despotic rule of the 
sultan over his Christian subjects, British policy in the Balkans and the 
Near East henceforth was to maintain the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire. Tsarist territorial expansion in the Balkans and in Asia 
was perceived as a threat to the safety of imperial trade routes to British 
possessions in the Far East. 

In spite of this British opposition, at the turn of the nineteenth 
century Russia had come to dominate the Black Sea and had advanced 
to the banks of the Dniester River, at the entrance to the Balkan 
peninsula. The geographical proximity of mighty Russia, on the one 
hand, and its propaganda presenting itself as the liberator of all the 
Orthodox Christians, on the other, raised the hopes of all the Balkan 
peoples who looked for Russian assistance to cast off the heavy yoke of 
Turkish domination. 


Nationalism in the Balkans 


Russian penetration into the Balkans coincided with the spread of 
nationalism there. Cultural nationalism, developed at the end of the 
eighteenth century in the works of some German writers (such as Herder, 
Novalis, Schleiermacher, and Fichte) reached the Balkan peoples 
through the writings of native intellectuals. At first, the spoken vernac- 
ulars were raised to the level of literary languages, replacing the dead 
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classical languages—Classical Greek for the Greeks and Church Slavo- 
nic for the Slavic peoples. In addition, secular works written in the 
modern languages disseminated the ideas of the Age of Enlightenment 
and the French Revolution, while historical writings glorified the past 
of each people, rekindling its national consciousness. 

The existence of large expatriate communities abroad also contrib- 
uted to the national revival of these peoples. These communities—in 
Austria, Italy, France, Germany, and especially Russia—continued to 
maintain close relations with their compatriots in the homeland. Enjoy- 
ing more freedom and security, as well as higher educational and living 
standards, they flourished economically and culturally. They harbored 

 nationalist intellectuals, provided a fertile ground for the dissemination 
of progressive ideologies, and offered a safe haven for the organization 
of secret revolutionary groups. 

Simultaneously, the Balkan merchants had established commer- 
cial relations with West European countries that they visited on business 
trips. They were thus exposed to the liberal and enlightened rule of 
European governments and to the life-style of European society, and 
naturally compared what was seen in Europe with conditions in the 
homelands. They saw Ottoman rule as arbitrary and oppressive, with its 
burdensome and discriminatory taxation system and insecurity of life 
and property. The Balkan merchants were struck by the supportive 
policy of European governments, which encouraged competitors 
through various means, while they lived under the constant threat of 
confiscation of capital, sometimes ending even in imprisonment and 
death. The rule of the sultan was perceived as an impediment to 
merchants' economic progress and a menace to their personal well-being 
and safety. As a consequence, the usually conservative-minded traders 
began to entertain hopes for the overthrow of the sultan. Thus the 
intellectual and the merchant, fostering desires for complete change, one 
for ideological motives and the other for economic considerations, 
developed into agents of revolutionary propaganda and activity. 


Emancipatory Movements 


The Serbian Rebellion (1804—1830) 


In the beginning, the Serbs did not rise in rebellion against the authority 
of the sultan but against the lawless Janissaries, who, after ransacking 
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and plundering Serbian villages, hanged seventy-two leaders. Under the 
leadership of a local rebel, Kara George or George Petrovich, in Febru- 
ary 1804, the Serbs started to attack Janissary outposts as a preventive 
measure. The mediation of Austria failed, for the sultan refused to give 
any guarantees against mistreatment by the Janissaries and did not allow 
the rebels to retain their weapons. The warfare resumed, but the rebellion 
had taken a more ominous turn; the Serbs were now fighting the sultan’s 
government. In the following three years several Turkish armies were 
defeated. In the meantime, Kara George tried in vain to win the support 
of Austria, Russia, and France successively. In the aftermath of the 
alliance of Sultan Selim III with Napoleon in 1806, Tsar Alexander I 
offered the Serbs his full support, while the sultan proffered virtual 
autonomy to Serbia. 

During the second phase of the Serbian revolt, the new leader, 
Milosh Obrenovich, skillfully exploited the international political situ- 
ation as well as the sultan’s weakness. The Turks preferred to come to 
terms with Obrenovich, who was successfully leading the new revolt 
that had started in 1814. The agreement with the Ottoman government 
provided the Serbs with a national assembly and permission to retain 
their arms. Eventually, after the Treaty of Adrianople (September 14, 
1829), Serbia became an autonomous principality, with Obrenovich as 
the hereditary prince but under the suzerainty of the sultan (decree of 
August 28, 1830). Serbia would be made independent in the Treaty of 
Berlin (July 13, 1878). 


The Greek Revolution 


Unlike the Serbian revolt, the Greek Revolution, with its ideological 
foundation and international diplomatic complexities, had a deep impact 
on the subject peoples of the Ottoman Empire. The Greek communities 
abroad, well advanced culturally and economically, also were hotbeds 
of revolutionary propaganda. The first serious secret revolutionary 
organization, disguised under an innocuous name, Philike Hetairia 
(Society of Friends), was founded in Odessa, Russia, in 1814 by Greek 
merchants. Its leader, Alexander Ypsilantis, a high officer in the Russian 
army, unfurled the flag of revolt on March 18, 1921, in Moldavia 
(Romania), hoping to win the support of the coreligionist Romanians. 
But the Romanians were not interested in an essentially alien cause; soon 
the “Sacred Battalion” of young patriotic Greeks was crushed and 
Ypsilantis fled to Austria. 
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The torch of the revolt was taken up by the Greeks in the homeland 
proper, when, on April 6, 1821, a group of Greek notables proclaimed 
their insurrection against the sultan. In the beginning, the rebels success- 
fully attacked Turkish garrisons and drove the Turkish forces out of the 
Morea. Within a year the Greeks controlled all of Morea and captured 
Athens, Thebes, and the fortress of Missolonghi in the north. Several 
attempts by the Turks to defeat the rebels failed. Sultan Mahmud II, in 
despair, called on his vassal Muhammad Ali, governor of Egypt, who 
dispatched his able son Ibrahim at the head of an expeditionary force. 
After capturing Crete, Ibrahim Pasha reached the Morea in the winter 
of 1825 without opposition. By then the Greeks were deeply divided 
and were on the verge of a civil war. Ibrahim’s army advanced, ruth- 
lessly slaughtering the Greeks on its way. In a coordinated attack 
Turkish and Egyptian forces seized Missolonghi in April 1826, where 
with the valiant defenders of the fortress the renowned English poet, 
Lord Byron, lost his life. It seemed that the revolution was doomed, but 
then the European powers intervened. 

News of the atrocities committed by the invading forces aroused 
European public opinion in defense of the Greeks. Philhellenic organi- 
zations in France and Britain actively supported the Greek cause and 
sought the intervention of the major powers. In August 1827 Great 
Britain, France, and Russia offered to intervene. The Greeks accepted 
the offer, whereas the Turks refused. The Allied fleets in the eastern 
Mediterranean received instructions to intercept supplies destined for 
the Egyptian army and help bring about a cessation of hostilities. At the 
Battle of Navarino Bay (October 20, 1827), the Egyptian and Turkish 
fleets were completely destroyed. 

At this juncture, under Allied pressure, Muhammad Ali evacuated 
his forces, while Russia declared war against the Ottoman Empire in 
April 1828, as a response to the sultan’s abrogation of an earlier 
convention. This war too ended with the defeat of the Ottoman armies 
and the signing of the Treaty of Adrianople in 1829. In an adjunct 
agreement, the Treaty of London (February 3, 1830), the sultan recog- 
nized the independence of Greece. 


Latent Balkan Nationalism 


The successful struggles of the Serbs and the Greeks were not lost upon 
the other Balkan peoples. Nationalism was now well rooted in the 
region. Soon the entire peninsula was to be marked by the continuing 
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growth of secret societies. Despite difficulties of communication, na- 
tionalism was to spread from the Balkans to the Asiatic parts of the 
empire. The misrule and tyranny of the Turkish state was equally 
unbearable to all. Mistreatment and exploitation were common, espe- 
cially in the economic sphere, with the heavy taxation of the subjects of 
the sultan, Christian and Muslim alike. 

Pan-Slavism, with its emphasis on the racial affinity and political 
solidarity ofthe Slavic peoples in Europe, fanned nationalistic feelings 
in the Balkans on the one hand and served as a vehicle of Russian 
expansionist policy on the other. Russia was perceived as the cham- 
pion and liberator of all the Slavs. In spite of the open rebellion of 
Serbs and Greeks and the concealed uneasiness of the other national 
groups, the Ottoman state was as torpid and lethargic as ever, oblivious 
to its internal difficulties and problems. There were voices, however, 
both within and without the empire that signaled the need for change 
and reform. External events and pressures were to force the sultan to 
initiate some reforms. 


The Tanzimat 


In the history of the Ottoman Empire, the forty-year period between 
1839 and 1878 is characterized by the series of reforms that are collec- 
tively called Tanzimat (Reorganization or Reform). Unlike the previous 
reforms, which were simply attempts to revive old Ottoman institutions, 
these were endeavors to modernize and Westernize both the regime and 
the society of the Ottoman state. The reforms culminated in the creation 
of an Ottoman constitution in 1876; one year later the reformist trend 
came to an abrupt end as Sultan Abdul-Hamid II suspended the consti- 
tution and began his autocratic rule. Two reform edicts form the corner- 
stones of the tanzimat period: the Noble Rescript of 1839 and the 
Imperial Rescript of 1856. 


- The Noble Rescript of 1839 


It was in the aftermath of the disastrous defeat of the Ottoman armies 
by the Egyptian forces of Muhammad Ali and the armed intervention of 
Great Britain, Russia, and Austria saving the Ottoman realm from the 
Egyptian threat that the young sultan, Abdul-Mejid, issued the imperial 
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decree called the Noble Rescript of the Rose Chamber—Hatt-i Sherif of 
Gulhane—on November 3, 1839. This decree inaugurated the tanzimat 
period. 

By the mid-1830s the maintenance of the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire and the strengthening of it formed the primary goal of 
British foreign policy in the Near East. The Foreign Office viewed the 
realm of the sultans as a vital link for British imperial trade with India 
and its Far Eastern colonies. In order to invigorate the Ottoman state, to 
prevent rebellions by any disgruntled peoples, especially in the Balkans, 
and to avoid giving any pretext for Russian intervention on behalf of its 
coreligionists, the British advised and exerted pressure on the sultan’s 
government to introduce new reforms. 

Many Ottoman statesmen and public servants had warned vari- 
ous sultans of the need for reform to revitalize the empire, but the | 
emphasis invariably was on the military field. Even the reforms of 
Mahmud II (1807-1839) were intended to strengthen the army first, 
then the central government. Now, for the first time, the reforms 
concerned the subjects of the sultan. 

The decree provided guarantees for the “perfect security of life, 
honor, and fortune” of all the subjects. It enunciated the abolition of tax 
farming and abuses associated with it, the establishment of a regular 
system of taxation, and the setting up of an orderly recruitment for the 
army. It also provided for public and fair trial for all crimes, as well as 
equality before the law for all subjects “of whatever religion or sect they 
may be.” More than any other stipulation, it was the last principle that 
was the most sweeping novelty, for it was breaking with Islamic law and 
tradition. These high-sounding principles did not constitute a bill of 
rights or an act of legislation; the sultan, as a manifestation of his 
munificence and care for his subjects, had granted the decree; he could 
rescind it anytime he wished. Moreover, for its application he was 
accountable to no authority, spiritual or civil. 

The Noble Rescript was followed by a number of other reform 
. measures in the legal, financial, educational, administrative, and 
military fields. Seemingly, the Ottoman state had entered into a 
period of innovation, modernization, and regeneration. But soon the 
discrepancy between the ideal of the reforms and the ignominious 
reality of Ottoman life were exposed to all, both within and without 
the empire. The sincerity and efforts of Turkish reformers were not 
sufficient to dissuade the European powers from insisting on the need 
for new reforms. 
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The Imperial Rescript of 1856 


Under the strong pressure of the French, Austrian, and especially British 
governments, the sultan promulgated a new reform edict, the Imperial 
Rescript—Hatt-i Humayun—on February 18, 1856. The new decree 
reconfirmed the principles of the 1839 Noble Rescript, such as the 
abolition of the much-abused tax farming and the full equality of all 
Ottoman subjects before the law, regardless of religion. The edict dealt 
also with the status of non-Muslims, individually and collectively. In 
the previous year, the degrading poll tax was abolished and conscription 
in the army for non-Muslims recognized, with the option of payment of 
an exemption tax equal to the abolished poll tax. The new rescript clearly 
stated that no class of subjects should be “inferior to another class on 
account of religion, language, or race.” In addition, it enjoined the 
non-Muslim millets to reform their organizational structure, allotting 
laymen greater representation and control in millet affairs. One of the 
fundamental changes brought about by this decree was, then, the reor- 
ganization of the millets. 


The Armenian Millet 


The Millet System 


Originally the Arabic term “millet” was used to denote the community of 
Muslims in contradistinction to the non-Muslims, who were called dhimmi 
(in Arabic) or zimmi (in Turkish). The dhimmis were “the protected and 
tolerated people” who accepted a subordinate status and who paid a poll 
tax as a price for their protection. In a Muslim state, the individual’s place 
in society was determined first and foremost by his religion. 

In the Ottoman context, millet gradually came to designate the 
non-Muslim communities. Each millet was a self-contained religious 
entity, enjoying autonomy in its internal affairs. For its governance, it 
was allowed to maintain traditional customs, laws, and institutions 
dealing basically with personal status, such as marriage, divorce, and 
inheritance. The millet was permitted freedom of worship within certain 
bounds: During Muslim religious ceremonies noise and display were to 
be avoided; often no bells could be built on churches; and so forth. 

Discrimination against the zimmis had two dimensions: on the 
millet-wide community basis and on the individual level. It was in the 
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latter situation that the non-Muslims felt their legal, social, and financial 
disabilities most strongly. Such practices as the wearing of a large sign 
of the cross on the chest for Christians or the star of David on the back 
for Jews had been discarded; but as late as the mid-nineteenth century 
distinctive clothing, the show of deference to Muslims, the interdiction 
against a zimmi to bear arms or to ride on a horse, the nonacceptance of 
the testimony of a non-Muslim against a Muslim in a court of law, and 
other such discriminatory measures were still in use. The most concrete 
and burdensome aspect of this inequality was the payment of higher 
taxes, which affected the daily life of the zimmi. 

What mattered for the Ottomans was the orderly administration of 
their multireligious and multiethnic empire and most of all the system- 
atic taxation of all subjects. Since the middle of the seventeenth century, 
the empire had been losing territory and sources of income, its expen- 
ditures continued to grow rapidly, and yet the sultans did not cease to 
spend lavishly. The millet system provided an expedient vehicle for 
administrative purposes. As a method of administration for an empire 
with diverse races, languages, cultures, and religions, the millet system 
was an offensive scheme, which functioned well so long as the non- 
Muslims accepted their status of inferiority and subservience. Once they 
refused to accept the restrictions and bonds imposed on them, then the 
whole system gradually collapsed. Ideas of liberalism and nationalism 
created yearnings for independent nationhood, which replaced the no- 
tions of social order represented by the system of religious communities. 

At the turn of the nineteenth century, there were three major millets 
in the Ottoman state: the Greek Orthodox, the Armenian, and the Jewish. 
The Greek Orthodox millet was the largest; it included, in addition to 
Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians, Romanians, Macedonians, Vlachs, some 
Albanians and Arabs, and others. The head of the millet was the 
universal patriarch at Constantinople. The Jewish millet incorporated 
the various Jewish congregations: the indigenous Rabbinite (followers 
of Talmudic Judaism) and Karaite communities and the Iberian im- 
migrants who came to Constantinople from Spain after 1492, fleeing 
persecution, who soon formed the majority of Ottoman Jewry. 


The Armenian Millet 


All the Armenians living within the borders of the Ottoman Empire were 
members of the Ermeni (Armenian) millet, which was the second largest. 
The central government recognized only the authority and responsibility 
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of the Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople for the management of 
millet affairs. Some of the unclassified Christians of the empire were 
assumed to belong to the Armenian millet. The Assyrians, for example, 
voluntarily joined the Armenian millet in 1783. 

From the second quarter of the nineteenth century, the Armenian 
millet was to acquire greater importance and influence, politically and 
economically, especially after the secession and independence of 
Greece. The Armenians were then considered the most reliable elements 
in the empire, and the millet was called Millet-i-Sakika (the loyal millet). 
However, during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, this state of 
affairs would change, because of the mistreatment and persecution of 
Armenians by the Turkish government. 


The Armenian Patriarchate of 
Constantinople (Istanbul) 


As an institution, the Armenian Patriarchate was the creation of the 
Ottoman state. Recent research has refuted the presumed date of its 
establishment in 1461. The patriarchate is thought to have been set up 
during the second quarter of the sixteenth century (between 1526 and 
1543). Through a long period of evolution, it grew from a mere vicariate 
to a universal center of religious and civil authority. By the middle of 
the eighteenth century, this process of transformation and growth 
reached its completion when the patriarchate acquired jurisdiction over 
all the Armenians of the empire, except for the few localities under the 
authority of the catholicosate of Sis (whose territory comprised essen- 
tially Cilicia), the catholicosate of Aghtamar (whose control was limited 
to a number of towns and villages in the south of Lake Van), and the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem (which exercised authority over communities 
in Palestine, southern Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus, and Egypt). The cathol- 
icoi, including the catholicos of Echmiadzin, needed the assistance of 
the patriarch of Constantinople for their dealings with the Ottoman 
central government. In ecclesiastical hierarchy the patriarchate was 
inferior to the three catholicosates, but in real life it carried more prestige 
and weight than its spiritual superiors until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. While the three catholicosates were located in geographically 
isolated places, the patriarchate was situated in a sprawling and cosmo- 
politan imperial metropolis. 

The patriarch was both the spiritual and civic leader of the entire 
Armenian population of the empire. As milletbashi (head of the millet), 
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the patriarch ranked equal to a pasha. His investiture came directly 
from the sultan through the issuance of an imperial decree. The 
patriarch was personally responsible for the administration of his 
millet and for the collection of state taxes. As a corollary to this 
responsibility, he enjoyed complete jurisdiction over the Armenian 
millet, that is, over its religious, charitable, and educational institu- 
tions. Within the patriarchal premises he had his own court and prison, 
where he could try all cases except those involving "public security 
and crime." His mere word was sufficient for the authorities to send 
any individual—cleric or layman—into exile. People dreaded this 
almost absolute power of the patriarch over their lives. 

The patriarch enjoyed many other privileges, such as the right to 
own property, to be exempt from taxation, and to appoint tax collectors 
for the gathering of state taxes from members of his millet. Among his 
jurisdictional protocols, the patriarch was vested with the authority to 
grant permission for the construction and repair of churches, monaster- 
ies, schools, and printing establishments. In fact, he had total control 
over religious and secular education in his millet, as well as over 
publications. i 

The patriarch was both the symbol and the real head of the 
Armenian Church, and as such it was incumbent upon him to defend the 
national church against the encroachments of Catholic priests and 
Protestant missionaries, who began to gain converts in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. | | 


The Emergence of the Catholic Armenian Millet 


Since the days of the Cilician kingdom, Armenians had been in contact 
with the Catholic Church. The latter had tried to bring the Armenian 
Church under its sway, but all the attempts had failed. Catholic propa- 
ganda was resumed with new vigor and militancy thanks to the diplo- 
matic and financial support of such Catholic Western powers as France 
and Austria. As early as the seventeenth century, the Jesuit and Capuchin 
congregations penetrated the Ottoman Empire; the latter funded its own 
school in Constantinople in 1679 and soon won over some converts, 
including priests from the Armenian Church. At first, the Armenian 
Church resisted the Catholic missionaries with some success, the Otto- 
man government lending its own support to the Armenian Church, 
which it considered endogenous. In this period Patriarch Avedik 
Evdokiatsi, who had vigorously opposed the Catholics, was even 
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abducted by the French in 1703, when he was on his way to Jerusalem, 
and reportedly was imprisoned in Paris. 

Despite the efforts of the patriarchs, Catholicism spread among 
Armenians, thanks to the lure of education, culture, and political sup- 
port. The number of Armenian Catholics grew, but they had neither a 
separate church nor legal status of their own. To the authorities they 
were still members of the Armenian millet. Since the efforts to eradicate 
Catholic influence among Armenians failed, the church attempted to win 
back its ^schismatic" members. _ 

At this time the Catholics were divided into two major camps, the 
Collegians and the Abbotians. The Collegians (named after the College 
for the Propaganda of the Faith, whose headquarters were located in 
Rome) insisted on the supremacy of the pope and denied the validity of 
the sacraments of the Armenian Church, while the Abbotians (named 
after Abbot Mekhitar), comprising mainly the Mekhitarists of Venice 
and their followers, faithfully kept many of the traditions of the Mother 
Church and were favorably disposed toward union. The first two at- 
tempts at unity, in 1810 and 1817, were initiated by the patriarchs; both 
failed. The third attempt was ordered by the Ottoman government in 
1820. After three months of discussion, a declaration of faith called 
Hraver siro (Call to Love) was formulated as a compromise between 
the Armenian Apostolic and the Catholic doctrines (April 2, 1820). 
Within a short time, the Collegians, hostile to the unity, thwarted and 
disrupted the reconciliation. Considering the riots instigated by the 
Collegians as rebellion against the state, the government used force to 
restore order and peace in the community. Scores were thrown into 
prison and many sent into exile, while a few were hanged, from among 
both the Catholics and members of the national church. 

Heeding the advice of lay leaders, the patriarch appointed a 
Catholic priest as vicar in the patriarchate for Catholic Armenians. 
During the Greek Revolution, Sultan Mahmud II, as a defiant gesture 
against the Allied powers, issued an edict, in December 1827, for the 
banishment of Catholic Armenians from the capital to the interior. As 
a consequence, thousands suffered, many dying from the cold and 
rigors of the journey. The Treaty of Adrianople provided not only for 
the return of these Catholics but also their right to have their own 
church and separate administration. The election of the Catholic cleric 
Hagopos as head of the Armenian Catholic Church was ratified by an 
imperial decree on May 24, 1831, which, in effect, signified recogni- 
tion of the separate status of that community as a distinct millet. 
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Eventually the bishopric was raised to the status of patriarchate by the 
decree of April 17, 1834. 


The Emergence of the Evangelical Armenian Millet 


Unlike Catholicism, Armenians came into contact with Protestantism 
only in the beginning of the nineteenth century. The formation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions in 1810, at 
Bradford, Connecticut, was the turning point in the spread of Protestant- 
ism in the Near East and other parts of the world. Before their arrival 
American and British missionaries had the Bible printed in Classical 
Armenian, in the vernacular, and in Armeno-Turkish (meaning Turkish 
written with Armenian characters), and had it distributed among Arme- 
nians as early as 1811. At first the Armenian Church leaders welcomed 
this dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, but soon they discovered the 
dogmatic differences in the Bible printed by the missionaries and the 
real intent of the latter, whose purported motive was the conversion of 
Muslims and Jews. 

In 1824 three celibate priests from the Armenian Congregation of 
~ St. James of Jerusalem embraced the new dogma. Encouraged by this 
success, the board dispatched three of its ablest missionaries (Eli Smith, 
H.G.O. Dwight, and William Goddell) during 1830-1831 to the Ottoman 
Empire to work among the Armenians. Missionary effort now went 
forward with vigor and dynamism. The American missionaries were 
well received by the patriarch and the people. In 1834 the missionaries 
opened their first school in Constantinople, to be followed soon in 
Smyrna (Izmir) and in most cities and towns of Western Armenia and 
Cilicia. The methodical work of the missionaries was rewarded: Many 
were won over. The national church responded by electing a tough- 
minded and resolutely anti-Protestant bishop, Hagopos Seropian, to the 
patriarchal throne. The new patriarch, supported by the lay leadership, 
was so indiscriminate in his persecution of individuals suspected of 
Protestant sympathies that his severity backfired. He was forced to be 
more moderate. 

In the meantime, new missionaries had arrived; new schools, . 
especially Bible-study Sunday schools, were opened; and the number 
of Evangelical Armenians increased. Free education was the most 
effective lure in the hands of the missionaries, who, in addition to the 
study and interpretation of the Gospel, imparted to their students such 
modern concepts as liberty, equality, and nationality. The Mother 
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Church fought back by opening many schools, including the Jemaran in 
1839, and offering quasi-free education to Armenian youth. Moreover, 
some of the new converts were publicly excommunicated, among them 
a cleric, as individuals who had forsaken the national church. 

By 1845 the number of Evangelical Armenians had risen to 8,000, 
alarming the leadership of the Mother Church. New and effective 
measures were undertaken that succeeded in reducing the number of 
Protestant Armenians. The Evangelicals now demanded separation from 
the national church and the creation of a Protestant Church. The ambas- 
sadors of Prussia, of the United States, and especially of Great Britain, 
Sir Stratford Canning, had shown great interest in the spread of Protes- 
tantism. The British ambassador seemingly approved the conciliatory 
overtures of Patriarch Madteos Chukhadjian but covertly lent support 
to the Protestants. 

In the midst of reciprocal accusations, Evangelical Armenians 
announced, on July 1, 1846, the formation of the First Evangelical 
Armenian Church of Constantinople, at the residence of American 
missionary Dwight, along with the election of the first pastor of that 
church, the Reverend Apisoghom Utudjian. In the same year, three other 
Evangelical churches were organized, followed by many others in the 
Armenian-inhabited provinces. At the intercession of the British ambas- 
sador, an imperial edict was issued in November 1847, establishing a 
separate millet for the Evangelical Armenians. 


The Armenian Community of Constantinople 


Constantinople, or Istanbul, was the site of the powerful patriarchate. In 
addition, the most important Armenian community of the Ottoman 
Empire lived in the sultan’s capital, as it was the largest as well as the 
most advanced culturally and economically. 

Constantinople, the original Greek name of the famous city that 
Christians continued to use, had an Armenian colony long before the 
Ottoman conquest of the Byzantine capital in 1453. Under Ottoman rule, 
the number of the Armenian inhabitants of the city increased steadily. 
By voluntary or forced migration, Armenians moved to the new Otto- 
man capital from all corners of Armenia, Anatolia, Iran, and even the 
Crimea. By the end of the eighteenth century, the number of Armenians 
living in the capital was estimated at 150,000; around the mid-nineteenth 
century this number had risen to 225,000; and by the 1880s to over 
250,000 or, according to some sources, as many as 300,000. 
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Armenians lived clustered in certain quarters of the city, such as 
Kum Kapu, Galatia, Uskudar, and in some outlying villages that were 
completely Armenian-inhabited: Khas Kiugh, Kadi Kiugh, Makri 
Kiugh, Micha Kiugh, and so forth. Armenian society was divided and 
stratified. There was perennial competition between “insiders” and 
“outsiders.” The “insiders” (nersetsi) were those who had been settled 
in the capital for a long time, considered themselves “natives,” and were 
extremely proud of it. The “outsiders” (drsetsi) were the newcomers 
from the provinces, known also as gavaratsi (1.e., provincial); the urban 
“natives” looked down on them. The "natives" were stratified into 
various social groups: from the very wealthy amiras (derived from the 
Arabic word amir, meaning "chief" or *commander") and middle-class 
guild members to the poor and impoverished masses. 

The amiras, who numbered less than two hundred, formed the 
most powerful and dominant segment of the whole millet. Great wealth 
and the holding of a high government office were the prerequisites for 
the honorific title amira. The majority of the amiras were bankers 
(saraf) of eitherthe viziers or the provincial governors, while others held 
such positions as Director of the Imperial Mint (the Duzian family), 
Chief Imperial Architect (the Balian family), and Superintendent of 
Gunpowder Mills and manager of industrial factories (the Dadian fam- 
ily). The above-mentioned high positions were kept in these families as 
a monopoly almost on a hereditary basis. 

The amiras formed a well-defined social elite, whose members 
could be easily distinguished from the rest of the population by the 
clothes they wore and the beasts they rode. They enjoyed unequaled 
prestige in Armenian society. They were viewed by their contemporaries 
as aristocrats and were gratuitously perceived even as descendants of 
noble nakharar families. They carefully cultivated self-images as great 
benefactors and philanthropists through charitable donations and gen- 
erous support for churches, schools, hospitals, and publications. Thus, 
amiras were largely responsible for the higher education of those young 
men who were eventually to initiate and lead the cultural revival of 
Western Armenians. 

The political power of the amiras in the Armenian millet and 
their social status were based as much upon their economic power as 
on the influence they acquired within the Ottoman administration. To 
exercise their power on the millet, they brought the patriarchate under 
their sway. Their almost absolute control over the millet continued to 
the mid-1840s. - 
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The Armenian merchants of the capital formed another high 
stratum in Armenian society. Commerce in the Ottoman Empire was 
disproportionately in the hands of the Armenians and the Greeks, and, 
to a lesser extent, the Jews, the Bulgarians, and others. The Armenian 
merchants had established commercial relations with important Euro- 
pean trade centers. They imported eastern wares, such as Indian spices, 
jewelry, shawls, Persian and Damascene fabrics, and Western articles, 
such as mirrors and glassware from Venice, amber from Germany, and 
expensive fabrics from France. They sold the European merchandise 
throughout the empire, Iran, and South Russia, while certain Eastern and 
locally produced goods were sold in the European markets. 

Some of these merchants were familiar with Western business 
practices. During the first half of the nineteenth century, many among 
them acted as agents and middlemen for European trading firms. In the 
second half of the century, some established either their own branches 
in major European centers or simply moved their businesses abroad. For 
example, in 1861 there were thirty Armenian business firms in Man- 
chester, many of them quite large. 

The middle class of Armenian society consisted of the members 
of the guilds. The guild, similar to the millet, was an administrative 
device. Until the 1850s the guilds (esnaf in Turkish) were the backbone 
of the Ottoman economy. At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Armenian craftsmen and merchants of the capital were organized into 
sixty-five guilds, and in the middle of the next century, their number 
rose to ninety-eight; according to the official Turkish records, the 
number of Armenians enrolled in these guilds approached 40,000 in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. Some of these guilds had built up 
a considerable reputation. The Armenian goldsmiths, for example, had 
their separate marketplace, and their creations were known all over 
Europe. These guilds supported most of the institutions of the millet 
without having any say in their administration. 

The great majority of the Armenian working population of Con- 
stantinople belonged to the guilds. But there were also the poor and 
unskilled laborers who could hardly eke out a living, as the Turkish 
Census Office indicated in its statistical information published in the 
second half of the nineteenth century: There were 35,979 craftsmen, 
merchants, and grocers; 32,399 pupils and students; and 14,998 “people 
with no occupation.” These latter lived a precarious existence. 

The ranks of the poor were continuously swelled by new arrivals 
from the provinces. Mostly illiterate and unskilled peasants, these 
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pandukhts (bantukht) (migrant workers) came to the capital, in greater 
- and greater numbers, in search of a seasonal job, with the intention of 
sending back savings from their meager earnings. The general misery 
and poverty in the provinces had forced these Armenian peasants— 
sometimes the town dwellers, too—-to the capital as well as to Smyrna 
(Izmir). In 1860 there were 15,000 pandukhts in Constantinople and 
4,000 in Smyrna; in the 1870s their number had risen to 45,000 and 
5,000 respectively. The pandukhts lived crowded together in a few 
khans, or inns, dwelling in extremely unhealthy and appalling condi- 
tions, many falling sick (often to tuberculosis) and dying. They worked 
in heavy menial jobs as porters, water carriers, street sweepers, domestic 
servants, and similar low-paying and backbreaking labors. 

As they continued to live year after year in those unbearable 
conditions, and as more of them arrived, the pandukht phenomenon 
turned into a permanent aspect of Armenian society in the capital. At 
first the intellectuals, then the leadership, and gradually the ordinary 
people took great interest in their plight. The pandukhts maintained | 
strong ties with their erkir (an Armenian word denoting homeland), © 
graphically reminding their better-off compatriots in Constantinople of 
the wretched and miserable conditions in which the Armenians in the 
provinces lived. They awakened in the hearts and the minds of the 
bourgeois and cosmopolitan Armenians in the capital an awareness, and 
even a concern, for the gavar (province, in the sense of homeland) that 
for a long time had been neglected, if not actually ignored. Some 
Armenian writers depicted in a vivid manner the grim and desolate life 
of the pandukhts and their karot (i.e., yearning or homesickness) for 
their families and homeland. 


The Armenians in the Provinces 


The Urban Population 


Armenians lived scattered all over the Ottoman Empire, from the 
Balkans to Egypt, but they lived mostly concentrated in Western Arme- 
nia and Cilicia. In the 1850s there were about forty towns and cities in 
which Armenians formed a relative or absolute majority or a sizable 
minority. 

According to the last official Ottoman census of 1844, published 
in the Ottoman yearbook of the same year, there were 2,400,000 
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Armenians living in the empire. Of these about 350,000 lived in such 
urban centers in Asia Minor as Van, Karin (Garin; Erzerum), Erznka 
(Erzinjan), Sebastia (Sivas), Tigranakert (Diarbekir), Kharpert 
(Kharput; Harput), Mush, Baghesh (Bitlis), Evdokia (Tokat), Kesaria 
(Kaiseri, Caesaria), Palu, Dersim, Adana, Marash, Hadjin, Zeitun, 
Aintab, Edesia (Urfa, Edessa), and so on. To this 350,000 should be 
added another 300,000, who lived in Constantinople, Smyrna, and the 
Balkans. Thus, the total of urban Armenians would amount to about 
650,000, or 27 percent of the total Armenian population. 

Whether they formed the majority or were a minority, Armenians 
kept commerce and most of the handicrafts in the urban centers of 
Western Armenia and Cilicia under their control. They practiced the 
same trades as those in Constantinople. The craftsmen were organized 
into guilds. The goldsmiths of Van were not alone in enjoying a great 
reputation; so did the blacksmiths and, especially, the armorers of Karin, 
the coppersmiths of Evdokia, the rug-makers of Kesaria, Sebastia, and 
Kharpert, as well as the manufacturers of various types of cotton, wool, 
and silk cloth of these towns and cities. 

These handicrafts had been in slow decline since the eighteenth 
century, if not earlier. After the 1830s the rate of decline accelerated. 
The craftsmen used primitive tools and methods and were ill-equipped 
to compete with better-quality and cheaper European goods. While some 
of these handicrafts simply disappeared, others continued to survive. 
This economic deterioration strongly affected Armenian society in the 
provinces. Reports sent to the patriarchate constantly referred to eco- 
nomic dislocation and urged the patriarch to intercede in order to protect 
native crafts from ruinous foreign competition. 

Some enterprising Armenians started to employ modern machines 
and production methods. Such were the factories of the Barikian broth- 
ers and Krikor Kurkjian in Kharpert, the Kassardjian brothers in Kesaria, 
and many others who imported steam-powered machines from Europe 
and even from the United States. The government provided no assistance 
or subsidy; on the contrary, it exploited these productive businesses by 
taxing them more. 


The Rural Population 


The majority of Armenians—over 70 percent—lived in rural areas and 
toiled on the soil. As the Ottoman state was a military-feudal regime, ` 
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the peasantry in general and the Armenian peasantry in particular bore 
the burdens of the system. 

The Armenian rural population, as well as those in towns who were 
involved in agriculture, were exploited in various ways: onerous taxa- 
tion, corvée, misuse of their lands by others, illegal appropriation of their 
products, expropriation, forced loans, and cheap labor. Rural people 
were subjected to a great variety of taxes. The tithe (ushr) was supposed 
to amount to a tenth of the annual produce. Invariably it was collected 
at a higher rate, from 12.5 to as much as 50 percent. For example, in 
1864, according to official records, the tithe was collected at 15 percent 
in Erzerum. There were property taxes (emlak) on houses, landholdings, 
and pasture-land, another tax on all animals (aghnam), as well as one 
on fruit-bearing trees. Taxes were paid also for the use of roads and on 
such occasions as birth, marriage, death, transfer of goods, and so forth. 
The percentage of the amount of any tax varied from place to place and 
from year to year. This arbitrariness was the worst aspect of Ottoman 
taxation. Armenians always paid more than their Muslim neighbors. 
Moreover, they paid the degrading poll tax. 

Periodically, the central government would enjoin all its subjects - 
to pay exceptional war taxes (avariz) to help defray war expenditures. © 
These "occasional" taxes would be collected year after year, becoming 
in effect another regular tax. All these state taxes were collected through 
tax-farming, a system of tax collection in which the highest bidder 
acquired the right to collect taxes in a specific province. The tax-farming 
system allowed the tax collector (multezim) to exploit fully the tempo- 
rary right he had purchased, by taxing people to the maximum possible. 
As a result tax-farming led to extraordinary abuses and excesses. - 

In addition to these official taxes, the Armenian peasant also paid 
several taxes to the Turkish or Kurdish agha (feudal lord), who 
“owned” or “protected” the village or the district. He was expected to 
work without pay on the land of the agha, even supplying his own 
tools. There were always a variety of corvées, owed to different 
masters. In many regions, the cultivated land and the orchard of the 
Armenian villager or town dweller were trampled on and used as 
pasture by the herds of sheep and cattle of Kurdish nomads. Every 
summer some twenty-four Kurdish tribes from Mosul would move 
north to Vaspurakan (Van) and graze their sheep there, ruining many 
villages. Moreover, these armed nomads would appropriate, covertly 
or overtly, the products of the Armenian villagers. 
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During the long centuries of Turkish rule, most Armenian peasants 
lost their land. Frequently their fertile and well-maintained pieces of 
land were simply taken over by Turks or Kurds. For example, in the 
region of Palu and Charsanjak Armenian peasants were dispossessed of 
their lands by some twenty-five Turkish and Kurdish aghas; in Kharpert 
three-fourths of the arable land belonged to the Turks, while Armenians, 
who were more numerous, owned only one-fourth. Using a more subtle 
method, the Turkish or Kurdish agha saw to it that the Armenian villager 
paid taxes at such high rates that he would be unable to pay some of 
them; then the agha would “kindly” lend him money at the extraordinary 
rates of 50 percent interest or more. Within a few years, the peasant 
would be forced to sell his land to pay back his “banker.” 

Most landless Armenian peasants worked as sharecroppers for 
their landowners, paying rent as much as half, and sometimes more, of 
the crop. Many of these sharecroppers turned into maraba (landless 
peasant), connoting a condition of serfdom. The Armenian peasant paid 
dues and gave gifts to his church and clerics. Donations were made at 
the birth and baptism of a child, at the marriage and death of an 
individual. Donations were also made on numerous religious feast days. 
In addition, the peasant worked without pay, for a certain number of 
days, on land owned by the church or the nearby monastery. 

Concurrent to this economic exploitation, the Armenian peasant 
was subjected to political oppression. In general, landless and poor, but 
sometimes landowning and well off, he was denied any political rights. 
He suffered all the legal handicaps of a zimmi, and even more. Actually 
he was called raya, a term that originally meant “subject” (flock), but 
that had gradually taken on the derogatory meaning of “cattle.” The 
peasant, in other words, had only obligations and duties to fulfill: He 
was to work hard and pay taxes, as “human cattle.” 

He was also labeled giavur (giaour), meaning “infidel,” with the 
connotation of impiety. The Armenians, in general, and the Armenian 
peasant, in particular, were periodically harassed and even persecuted 
on religious grounds. For the judgment of a dispute with a Muslim, the 
Armenian had to rely on the fairness and justice of the Muslim court, 
where his testimony was not admissible. Naturally, he suffered all the 
economic and legal consequences of this unequal treatment. 

But the constant fear and dread of the Armenian—man and 
woman--was forced conversion. The usual victims of this mistreatment 
were young girls, who would be kidnapped and forcibly married and 
converted to Islam. This happened so frequently that it had become part 
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of the “normal” life of the Armenian village. Among thousands of 
recorded cases, the citing of one example should be enough. In 1810 a 
pretty young girl engaged to a young Armenian peasant in the province 
of Karin was kidnapped by the Turkish agha of the village. The young 
girl refused to renounce her faith, despite beatings and torture; she was 
finally killed. For having refused conversion, her three brothers were 
also killed. Sometimes young boys also suffered the same fate. Accord- 
ing to the precepts of Islam, kidnapping and forced conversion in times 
of peace were unlawful and immoral; but in the prevailing conditions of 
the Ottoman Empire it was a brutal reality. 

Apart from cases of individuals, forced Islamization occurred on 
a massive scale. Sometimes entire villages were compelled to renounce 
their ancestral faith. In the beginning of the nineteenth century, in the 
Hamshen district alone, the inhabitants of about one hundred Armenian 
villages, approximately 10,000 people, were forced to forsake their faith 
and convert to Islam. As the nineteenth century progressed, involuntary 
conversion turned into a deliberate state policy to undermine the very 
physical existence of the Armenian nation. 


The Armenian Constitutional Movement 


While such were the deplorable conditions in the provinces, in the - 
capital the leadership of the millet was engrossed in an internal struggle, 
albeit a reforming one. The amiras were in full control of the Armenian 
millet. The esnafs, guild representatives, participated in millet activities, 
but to a very limited extent. Their participation was more symbolic than 
real. In general, they rubber-stamped the decisions made and the policies 
charted by the amiras. 


The Amira-Esnaf Conflict 


It was the combination of internal dissension and external pressures that 
brought changes in the political structure of the millet’s administration. 
The apparent cause for the discord among the amiras was the question 
of the Armenian College, founded in 1838 at Uskudar, a suburb of the 
capital. This institution of higher learning, called Jemaran, was the 
brainchild of two imperial architects. At its opening, many amiras 
pledged to support the school, which was called to combat the lure of 
Catholic and Protestant high schools. But once the college was opened, 
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old rivalries and conflicts emerged. The amiras were divided along 
professional lines into two camps: the bankers and the technocrats. The 
bankers simply withheld their financial contributions. Moreover, they 
refused to help the patriarch in the collection of state taxes in the millet. 
The patriarch then appointed a committee of twenty-four, with two 
technocrat-amiras and twenty-two esnaf representatives to administer 
the financial affairs of the millet and to manage all the national institu- 
tions, For the first time the esnaf representatives were members of an 
executive body with decision-making power. Despite its goodwill and 
exemplary sacrifices, the committee found itself unable to raise the 
necessary funds and reluctantly resigned. The patriarch followed suit. 
Both resignations aroused popular resentment. The government closed 
the college (October 3, 1841). Upon government intervention a commit- 
tee of twenty-seven esnafs was formed; it too failed in its task and 
resigned (November 18, 1842). The amiras, who came back to power, 
proved unable to manage the affairs of the millet any longer without 
esnaf support. The new patriarch, Madteos Chukhadjian, a very popular 
figure whom the amiras elected, organized a mixed council with sixteen 
amiras and fourteen esnafs (1844). The amiras had made a major 
concession by sharing power with the esnafs. Consequent to this com- 
promise, peace returned to the community, and the college was reopened 
(October 1, 1846). 

While a relatively harmonious relationship prevailed between the 
amiras and the esnafs, the former now clashed with the patriarch on the 
appointment of prelates to the various sees. The amiras complained to 

‘Grand Vizier Mustafa Reshid Pasha, who, heeding the advice of his 
assistant Hagop Grdjigian, ordered the patriarch (May 7, 1847) to 
proceed with the election of two separate and independent councils: one 
for the administration of the secular affairs of the millet, the Supreme 
Civil Council, and the other for spiritual and religious matters, the 
Spiritual Council. To the Supreme Civil Council were elected nine 
amiras and ten esnafs, with Hagop Grdjigian as the logothete, a kind of 
executive director of the council, while the Spiritual Council consisted 
of fourteen elected clerics. This system of the two councils continued 
until the adoption of a constitution in 1860. 


The Young Intellectuals 


Despite the haughty behavior of the amiras, it was obvious that they 
were losing their grip on the millet in general and their influence in 
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particular in the Supreme Civil Council. Their membership had declined 
to only two by 1855, while esnaf representation was getting stronger, 
rising to fourteen in the same year. However, the real challenge to amira 
leadership came from a new quarter—the young intellectuals. These 
young men, most of whom were related to the amiras, had returned to 
their birthplace during the decade of 1840 to 1850 after receiving their 
higher education in Western Europe. In Europe they had not only 
familiarized themselves with Western liberal and progressive ideologies 
but had observed with keen interest the workings of the democratic 
political system. Concerned with the conditions at home, they could not 
fail to take note of the irregularities and flaws prevalent in the millet 
administration. They resented the arbitrary and capricious ways of 
amiras and joined forces with the esnafs. 

To put an end to amira hegemony, the young intellectuals articu- 


lated the need for written regulations, defining the functions, duties, - - 


jurisdictions, and method of election of the patriarch and of the two 
councils and the three committees—educational, economic, and judi- 
cial. But amira opposition to such regulations frustrated their efforts 
within the council. In 1855 the issue of a written set of regulations was 
presented by the young intellectuals before the National Assembly, with 
the support of the esnafs. The assembly elected a constitutional commit- 
tee with the task of formulating a National Code of Regulations (Azgayin 
Kanonagrutiun). Garabed Amira Balian, the Chief Imperial Architect 
of the sultan and a dominant figure, led the opposition to the code. He 
wielded such great power that almost single-handedly he was able to 
thwart the committee’s work. 

At this juncture two new developments affected the course of events: 
the promulgation of the Imperial Rescript of 1856 and the resignation of 
the popular patriarch, Hagopos Seropian. These two events accelerated 
the resolution of the conflict by intensifying it. The National Assembly, 
meeting on November 18, 1856, reelected the patriarch and elected a new 
constitutional committee. This committee, after arduous work, presented - 
its draft to the National Assembly on March 22, 1857. This draft was 
approved unanimously and submitted to the Sublime Porte for its ratifi- 
cation. After some delay, the government rejected it. For the constitution- 
alists it was clear that the amiras had used their influence to prevent the 
ratification of the Code of Regulations. Thus, the first serious attempt at 
adopting a constitution had proved abortive. 

But this setback was temporary. Soon the constitutionalists, among 
whose leaders were Dr. Nahabed Rusinian, Dr. Servichen, Nigoghos 
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Balian, Krikor Odian, and Krikor Margosian, drafted a new code accept- 
able to the conservative camp. By then most members of this intelligentsia 
were in the employ of viziers and other high Ottoman officials as family 
physicians, advisors, or assistants. Like the amiras, they used their influ- 
ence within the Ottoman governing circle in promoting the ideas and plans 
for the reorganization of the millet. In the meantime, the latest draft of the 
code was unanimously accepted by the National Assembly on May 24, 
1860. After some delay and a couple of popular demonstrations, imperial 
ratification was finally granted on March 17, 1863. 

This Code of Regulations incorporated a long preamble and 150 
articles. The powers of the patriarch were curtailed, but he continued to 
serve as the symbol and the representative of the Armenian millet. The 
. laity formed six-sevenths of the National Assembly, the clerics making 
up the rest. The organization and the hierarchy of the millet administra- 
tion were clearly stipulated. One of the notable features of this consti- 
tution was the predominance of the Armenians of Constantinople in all 
the bodies of the millet. This constitution, with some modifications, is 
still in use in the administration of the Armenian Church in the diaspora. 

The document of 1860 was named the Armenian National Consti- 
tution, for the word constitution (sahmanadrutiun) had a more European 
ring and connotation than “code of regulations,” and this pleased its 
liberal framers. This was, however, only an illusion, even a delusion. 
The term “code of regulations” was more appropriate, for the document 
simply regulated the internal affairs of the millet. Neither in individual 
nor in collective spheres did the Armenians acquire any new rights. The 
existing system was merely rearranged and reorganized. The constitu- 
tion provided no safeguards or guarantees for the Armenians against 
mistreatment, abuses, and exploitation by the state officials as well as 
by Turkish and Kurdish feudal lords. Perhaps one of the most striking 
aspects of the constitutional movement was the nonparticipation of 
“provincial” Armenians in it. Armenians from the provinces were 
neither asked to take part in the deliberations, nor did they demonstrate 
any interest in getting involved. 

In spite of its many shortcomings, the Armenian National Con- 
stitution was a major achievement within the nineteenth-century Ot- 
toman context. It clearly signified the triumph of liberalism and 
democratic principles in the millet over arbitrariness and absolutism, 
characteristics more of the Ottoman regime than the millet. Moreover, 
it was a moderate but unmistakable step toward the political regener- 
ation of the people. 
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The Tanzimat and the Armenians 


The tanzimat reforms changed the structure of the Ottoman government, 
at least outwardly, but did very little to reshape the society and improve 
. the political and economic conditions of the subjects. They affected life 
in the capital and one or two major cities, while in the provinces they 
produced no positive developments or change; on the contrary, in 
religiously mixed regions they created unwarranted tensions and even - 
conflicts. Most scholars now must agree that in order for these reforms 
to have effectively permeated Ottoman society, it would have been 
necessary to have had either a strong-willed and firmly committed sultan 
or a social revolution to change radically the theocratic character of the 
state and society. Neither condition existed. For the Armenians the 
tanzimat gave rise to the constitutional movement, yet the Armenian 
constitution had little effect on the economic and political status of the 
provincial population. 


The Tanzimat Reforms and the Provinces 


The reforms did not improve the lot of the Armenian people in the 
empire. If anything, they affected their destiny in a negative way. By 
establishing new administrative organs, such as provincial and district 
assemblies with Armenian representation, the reforms introduced the 
principle of equality to resentful Muslims, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, revealed the impossibility of their application, a fact that simply 
disrupted the existing way of life. In other words, they worsened the 
conditions of Armenians. 

This deterioration was evidenced in the decline of the status of 
Armenian peasants. In the 1860s the maraba (landless peasant) phenom- 
enon spread rapidly in some Western Armenian provinces, especially in 
mixed areas of Armenians and Kurds. The maraba, in fact, depended 
completely for their very existence on the Turkish agha or the Kurdish 
: beg (chieftain), in general, and, in rare cases, on their Armenian land- 
lord. The Armenian peasants in Taron (Mush) and Vaspurakan lived as 
quasi-serfs, an ambiguous and illegal serfdom, but real all the same. 

In the 1870s another system of quasi-serfdom, the khafir, emerged. 
In the regions of Mush, Sasun, Shadakh, and the neighboring districts, 
the Kurdish khafirs (chieftains) started to sell the villages they “owned” 
with their Armenian inhabitants and their possessions. The Armenian 
peasant and his family "belonged" to the Kurdish khafir; the latter 
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milked the peasant, while the womenfolk worked in his household. In 
certain places, at the marriage of an Armenian peasant the khafir 
reserved the right of “visit” to the bride on the first night. In the reports 
sent to the patriarchate by special envoys, the condition of these peasants 
was described simply as slavery. . 

The central authorities were well informed, but they simply did 
nothing; this inaction was interpreted by contemporary observers as 
. acquiescence, if not encouragement, of such mistreatment. This reading 
of the situation was accurate: The Turkish government was not averse 
to the weakening of the Armenian peasantry. It was no longer interested 
even in the appearance of implementing the reforms. It was pursuing a 
policy of total subjection of the peoples in the empire, especially the 
non-Muslims. The Zeitun Rebellion was a direct result of this policy. 


The Zeitun Rebellion of 1862 


Zeitun was one of the few mountainous regions where Armenians had 
maintained their autonomy. The town and its villages were Armenian- 
inhabited and ruled by local ishkhans (princes). At various times Zeitun 
had been attacked, but the Zeituntsis had either successfully defended 
themselves or come to terms with their aggressors. 

The Turkish government did not view the autonomy of Zeitun 
benignly; it tried to undermine the strong position of Zeitun by settling 
Circassians in the vicinity and inciting them against the Zeituntsis. As 
this strategy did not pay off, in the summer of 1862 a 12,000-strong 
regular Turkish army, supported by 6,000 irregulars, attacked Zeitun, 
on the pretext of alleged nonpayment of taxes. The outlying villages 
were looted and destroyed; the town, however, was not only saved but 
its 5,000 defenders defeated the Turkish invading forces on August 2, | 
1862, inflicting heavy casualties and capturing two field cannons and a 
large amount of ammunition. The blockade instituted by the Turkish 
commander threatened the Zeituntsis with starvation. The latter eventu- 
ally requested the intercession of the French king Napoleon III. Under 
French pressure the blockade was lifted, but, in exchange, the govern- 
ment was allowed to build a garrison and to station some troops there. 
Zeitun, thus, lost part of its autonomy. 

The Zeitun rebellion, essentially a local affair, had deep and 
far-reaching repercussions among all the Armenians, both in the Otto- 
man Empire and tsarist Russia. On the one hand, it inspired pride and 
self-confidence because of the heroic struggle of the Zeituntsis, and, on 
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the other, it awakened nationalist feelings and desires. If the adoption 
of the constitution was the culmination of Armenian liberalism, the 
Zeitun rebellion was the fledgling beginning of Armenian nationalism. 

The decaying Ottoman Empire would have collapsed had it not 
been for the European powers whose conflicting interests led them to 
support the decrepit empire. The Serbian and Greek revolts served as a 
warning that the empire needed fundamental changes. It was mainly 
under foreign pressure that several successive reforms were introduced. - 

The tanzimat measures, however, failed in their pompously 
proclaimed goals. The conditions of the Armenians in the empire did 
not improve. Mistreatment and oppression continued unabated, and 
even increased in intensity. The Ottoman government professed re- 
form but pursued a policy of complete subjugation, subservience, and 
exploitation. 

Popular discontent and eventually rebellion would gradually 
spread among the Armenians, whose demands for better treatment, 
politically and economically, would give rise to the international issue 
known as “the Armenian Question,” which became an important part of 
the Eastern Question. 
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